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A NEGLECTED FUNDAMENTAL. 
G. D. Hutert, B. S., D. O. 


The merry battle of the lesion goes on. In some aspects it is serious, in 
others amusing. The writer has been struck with the fact that individuals 
of the present age glory in their breadth of view, but are ever ready to con- 
sign the other fellow and his doctrine to the realm of narrowness and bigotry. 
This is unfortunate. In view of the tendency of many osteopaths in the field 
to receive with open arms — not having any platform — any method that 
promises relief except the drug, we are reminded of a story that deals with 
the early history of the Populist party out in Kansas. One of the newly 
converted brethren was discoursing upon the beauties of the new doctrine 
to a crowd of his neighbors in the town hall. “Gentlemen, the doctrines of 
the Populist party are spreading rapidly,” he shouted. Out of the distance 
came the quick thongh impertinent reply, “They ought to; they’re so thin 
they can’t help it.” We are inclined to the opinion that a similar explanation 
is applicable to the present tendency to spread in the osteopathic doctrine 
of the self-styled liberal osteopaths. Personally, the writer much prefers 
depth to breadth of view. . 

It seems to me a very unfortunate thing that so early in the history of the 
science all of those who are connected with the various schools of osteopathy 
could not have had personal contact with the “Old Doctor” before going 
out as teachers of the new system, instead of compelling the unknowing 
student to receive his instruction in the second, third, or fourth dilution. If 
such had been the case, we are quite sure that the seeming lack of enthusiasm 
for the original conception need not have been. What is needed is to thor- 
oughly assimilate the following proposition: The question of vital moment 
/o the osteopathic physician is not what the immediate or remote cause of the 
disease may have been, but why docs not the sick man get well. This was 
the original question with Dr. Still. You who are acquainted with him and 
his writings must know that that is his constant query. If God’s work is 
perfect, why should man be so imperfect is the constant subject of his dis- 
courses. Not what was the original stimulus that produced the abnormal 
function, but what prevents the inherent reeuperative power exemplified in 
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all of God’s perfect. creatures from restoring the normal functioning. He 
believes more than many of his followers that a definite structural disorder 
is as well the original cause. Personally, we think that even in that he is 
usually correct. What puerile reasoning is this that causes a physician to 
arrive so quickly at the conclusion that no lesion exists, because, forsooth, 
his hands have failed to find it. A writer in the May number of this Jovr- 
NAL calls attention to a rumor that in one of the principal colleges it is tang! 
that if a lesion cannot be found; treatment is to be applied on the asswmp- 
tion that one is present. Not admitting that such is the real fact in the 
case, there is much more of sanity in this reasoning, than is shown in the 
case of him who, failing to discover the lesion, makes the remarkable assump- 
tion that none is present, and, finding that the individual has been eating 
at irregular hours, exclaims in the intoxication of his discovery, Eureka! 
No one has yet been able to prove that the latter condition is a probable 
cause of disease, and yet these men who are so certain that no lesion exists 
satisfy themselves by this remarkable intellectual feat. The same writer 
above referred to gives a list of nineteen cases out of his fifty, where the 
causes were other than the osseous lesion. Of these, one was due to syphilis 
— because the old-school text says so’ Another due to overwork — he would 
have difficulty in proving no lesion; neurasthenia, due to masturbation ; indi- 
gestion, due to little work and much eating — which sounds very muel: like 
pure assumption; insomnia, due to overwork; prolapsus uteri, as a result 
of wearing tight corsets — how could such a condition be without a de- 
pression of the ribs, which is a real osseous lesion ; indigestion, and dysentery, 
from improper food. Now, note that the doctor’s case-book says the-e 
various troubles were due to the causes assigned. We are inclined to think 
that his case-book hasn’t gone very deeply into the subject. 

Here is my contention, and I think that of most of the so-called “lesion 
osteopaths.” The vast majority of disordered conditions are maintained in 
their abnormal condition by structural difficulty. We admit that continued 
abuse will prevent a return to normal functioning, and in our work here in 
school we emphasize the fact, but no individual has yet been able to set the 
limits even between use and abuse, much less to show those limits of abuse 
beyond which self-regulation is impossible in any given case. The very fact 
that any number of cases have been cured where the abuse condition was 
practically ignored, ought to suggest to a reasonable mind that the abuse 
was no more than an incidental part of the cause of disorder. In the various 
cases above referred to we venture to assert that the doctor, though unable 
to find in the dyspeptic individual any evidence of lesion, yet gave vigorous 
treatment to the splanchnic region. But that is pure stimulation. Very well. 
The assertion does not prove it. We believe we can give better reasons to 
show that in the so-called stimulation removal of lesion—tightened struc- 
ture —was really effected. 

We make this further proposition. Every disorder due alone to functional 
perversion and unassociated with structural displacement or change of shape, 
whether primary or secondary, will be self-cured, and a whole host of ob- 
served cases go to prove the contention. Under such circumstances the fu// 
responsive power of the organism will be brought to bear and cannot be 
added to with impunity by any method. Then, no treatment should be given 
to such cases. Theoretically no, practically yes. For few cases that need 
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treatment will be found where, either as primary or secondary, structural 
disorders will not be present in greater or less degree. The writer has had 
considerable experience in the examination and treatment of acute cases, 
including the exanthemata and other fever conditions supposedly due to abuse 
or specific infection, and has yet failed to find a case which did not present 
definite lesion either muscular or bony. Further, he is willing to affirm 
that in so far as attention was given to the adjustment of those lesions as they 
were originally present or as they arose during the course of the disease, the 
cases were successfully handled without the necessity for detailed attention 
to the “symptoms as they arise.” 

A further proposition growing logically from the above consideration has 
to do with the “adjuncts” about which the profession is contending. It is not 
a question as to whether hydro-therapy or drug-theraphy is effective. We 
contend that they are. We are entirely persuaded that they sometimes are 
helpful in overcoming disease. The question for us is will the organism 
itself respond to its full extent when its structure is corrected and its en- 
vironment made normal. If so, why not study the organism and its en- 
vironment instead of bringing to bear artificial means to stimulate function ? 
We are persuaded from both the standpoint of reason and experience that 
suecess will most markedly crown him who follows the former. Query: 
Why do the “broad” osteopaths insist on hydro-therapy, electro-therapy, 
psycho-therapy, photo-therapy, and the like as legitimate adjuncts or even 
as a part of osteopathy — save the mark! — and yet hold up their hands in 
pious protest against the dose of medicine? Because these are natural 
methods, while drugging is unnatural? By what criterion is the judgment 
made? Show me that the passage of an electric current from the battery 
through the flesh, the subjection of a part of the body to the cold pack, or the 
repeated injection into the rectum; the exposure of the nude body to the 
hurning rays of the sun, or the continued gazing at a spot on the wall with the 
continual reiteration, “I am well, I am well,” — prove that these are natural, 
while the taking of a grain or two of soda for a sour stomach is unnatural, 
and I will admit the propriety of the distinction. Between a choice of soda 
for a sour stomach and the Turkish bath for rheumatism, I certainly will 
choose the former and insist that it is the more natural. For the sake of con- 
sistency and ordinary logic, don’t insist that these adjuncts are natural 
while the drug is unnatural. Every excess is unnatural. It is not a question 
of the good or the bad that may be done by any of these methods which are 
all on the same plane, but a question whether the good they may do may not 
be accomplished and with less probability of harm by attention to the funda- 
mental proposition that function is self-requlative and so long as its instru- 
ment of manifestation be kept normal, the disorder will be self-cured. And 
this is not a narrow view, but the recognition of a fundamental law of life, 
the application of which in the cure of disease is the only absolutely inde- 
pendent and peculiar part in the conception of osteopathy. 

The fundamental fact that the organism and not the physician is the 
cnrative factor must not be overlooked. A thousand things may initiate 
disordered function. Comparatively few will successfully prevent a natural 
return to normal. Among the latter blockage of channels of interchange by 
definite disturbed position and size relation of body parts, whether primary 
or secondary, constitute the vast majority of cases. Stop the abuse, but bear 
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in mind that the abuse is such more by virtue of a hindered functioning 

through faulty mechanism, than because of its inherent nature, and that the 

abuse largely ceases to be such when structural conditions are corrected. 
Kirksville, Mo. 


PELVIC TUMORS. 


Paper read before the American Osteopathic Association at Milwaukee, Wis., August 7, by 
C. E. Srna, D. 0. 


We learn from the works of Hippocrates that medical men even at that 
remote period were acquainted with the cardinal features of tumors, whicli 
seem then to have been much the same as now. The disease is therefore of 
great antiquity. By Galen and his followers, tumors (which comprise all 
we now include. under the term tumors) were believed to result from the ac- 
eumulation of one of the various humors, each of which generated its peeuliar 
kind. After many centuries of stagnation and superstition, the doctrine of 
humors was overturned by the discovery of the circulation of the blood by 
Harvey. Then in place of humors, the blood was regarded as the true 
source of disease. Early in the 19th century the current of thought was 
suddenly changed by the appearance on the scene of the impetuous Brossais. 
His doctrine was that all tumors were but forms of inflammation, con- 
sequent upon organic irritation. The extreme simplicity, comprehensiveness 
and positiveness of this brilliant generalization, suddenly sprung on a scien- 
tific world hesitating between the old humoral and the nascent anatomico-path- 
ological tentatives, caused it to be readily accepted. Mueller believed that 
the constituent cells of tumors were derived from a formative fluid excluded 
from the blood. His theory was accepted until 1858 when Virchow pounced 
upon it with his cell theory, which still exists among medical men. In 1574, 
when osteopathy was born, its founder said, “The power of the artery must be 
absolute, universal and unobstructed or disease will be the result. The 
moment of its disturbance marks the period when disease begins to sow the 
seed of destruction in the human body; and that in no case can it be done 
without a broken or suspended current of arterial blood.” When he con- 
tended that disease was an acquisition and not an inheritance, he contributed 
another theory to the already long list. This is the theory that I have ae- 
cepted and upon which this paper is based. By relieving the oppressed 
cireulation, which includes arterial, venous and lymphatic, many cases have 
been cured, thus proving the efficiency of this theory. The views of the 
hereditabilitv of disease are very conflicting. Some authors on this sub- 
ject say it is impossible, while others say there is no explanation of neoplasms 
without it. The probable error has been that pathological states, like normal 
conditions, were supposed almost invariably to have been inherited. Pos- 
sibly it has been overlooked that the predisposition of the organism is to 
the normal, and that disease is like other characteristics, being acquired. 
Nature has a tendency to repair injuries. And the power becomes con- 
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spicuous when the cause is removed. Anything that will cause a prolapsus 
of the abdominal viscera or visceral ptosis will interfere with the blood sup- 
ply of that region and this venous and lymphatic stasis furnish foundation 
and building material for the tumor. The artery, having a great deal of 
toree behind it, is not easily interfered with; interference if present would 
in most cases produce an aneurism. The vein having less propelling power 
is more easily engorged. A venous current of blood interfered with does not 
die but is kept alive by the vitality of the arterial, thereby building ex- 
crescences. Tumefaction is only the natural effect that appears when the 
blood and lymph are stopped in their natural channels. In the abdomen we 
find all that is necessary for the economy of the body — the tissues, mem- 
branes and fascia with lymphatic glands, arteries and veins. We also find 
just room enough for the easy working of all organs while performing their 
special duties. We believe that to sueceed, each organ must be in its proper 
place and unobstructed, otherwise what can we expect but strangulation, 
followed by inflammation, adhesions and pathologic new growths. Tumors 
ot the uterus, whether developed on the surface, in its walls or within its 
“avity, give rise to an enlargement of the organ, which causes it to assume 
the position corresponding to that oceupied by a gravid uterus. The posi- 
tion and the extent of these enlargements are determined in the same manner 
as we diagnose the size and position in pregnancy. The whole mass can 
usually be moved from one side to the other. The word tumor is used in 
this paper to represent a pathological enlargement. Abdominal tumors grow 
tewards the umbilicus, as at that point the least resistance is offered. The 
diagnosis of abdominal tumors depends upon the close study of regional 
anatomy, and practice in the art of examination. Howe ‘ver, we must know 
where normal or gans normally lie. In the abdomen one is thoroughly im- 
pressed with the difficulty of mastering visceral anatomy. The viscera 
have such wide mobility without suffering displacement ; such capacity to 
change in volume without losing the ability to return to the normal. In re- 
viewing some of the many eases that have come under my observation, I find 
that in most of them there was a slipped innominate or a rigid spinal column 
in the lower dorsal and upper lumbar regions, or both. Usually a careful 
examination of the symphysis pubes, both internal and external, reveals a 
degree of tenderness and a partial dislocation is present, which is proof 
pesitive of a slipped ilium. ‘The vaso-motor centers controlling uterine 
circulation are in the lumbar region, and a rigid spine (or spinal curvature) 
will affect these centers. I know from experience that these lesions are the 
inost important causative factors, because I have cured many cases by: cor- 
recting them. 

“Where truth is established by one demonstration there is need of, no 
further inquiry. Where there is want of demonstration to establish the 
truth beyond a doubt, then it is not enough to trace one argument to its 
source,” 

T have selected the following case as an illustration for two reasons: 
First, because part of the werk was done by another, and second, because the 
work was done several years ago and we have had time to know that the 
cure was permanent. The points in the case are as follows: 

The patient was a woman thirty-eight years of age, of German descent, 
unusually strong and well. Ter average weight was from 155 to 160 pounds; 
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had some spinal trouble, backache, ete. After the birth of her third and last 
child, which birth was an unusually severe one and left the mother badly 
lacerated, peritonitis developed, and a seemingly rapid enlargement of the 
entire abdomen followed this attack. She continued to grow worse for two 
years. The tumor or enlargement had constantly and rapidly increased, 
until it had assumed the size of between thirty and forty pounds, so esti- 
mated by the regular physicians whom she had consulted. The patient. was 
in a very emaciated condition, being reduced to 108 pounds and extremely 
weak. the surgeons gave her no hope, saying she had gone too far and was 
in too weak a condition to stand an operation. All remedies had failed to 
build up the general health. It was in this condition she came to us in 
November, 1897, being brought in on a stretcher. She was taken to Dr. 
Alice Patterson’s room for examination. After a partial examination Dr. 
Alice Patterson sent for my father to come and see the case. When he had 
examined her and heard a short history of her case, he said: “If we cannot 
do something for this little mother and that something very quickly she will 
be gone, so let us go to work if she is willing to trust us.” As a last resort 
she accepted what little encouragement he gave her with a great deal of 
anxiety, knowing that if we failed there was no hope. The examination 
revealed a general tension of spinal muscles, a perfectly straight condition 
of the lower dorsal and lumbar regions. The natural curve was entirely 
obliterated, the muscles were sore and tense. A great tenderness of the 
5th lumber and the 11th dorsal was also noted. Disturbance of lymphatics, 
circulation stagnant, contracted or bony lesions were found at the following 
points — atlas, axis, 7th cervical, 4th to 12th dorsal and innominate. The 
coceyx was twisted and constipation, piles and general visceral ptosis 
were present. 

The case was then turned to Doctor Patterson and was very skillfully 
treated by her for three months, assisted by Dr. C. M. T. Hulett. At the 
second treatment Dr. Patterson took a little kodak picture of the abdo- 
men that you may all see. After nearly three months treatment Doctor 
Patterson went away for her vacation and turned the case over to me. The 
patient was then able to walk to the infirmary. Her abdomen was very 
little reduced in size, but her general health was much improved and there 
was a greatly relaxed condition of the museular tension. After I had 
treated her more than a month she went home for a little rest and con- 
tinued to improve while there. At the end of two months she returned to 
Kirksville and had four more months of osteopathic treatment. I can 
describe her case no better than in the following extract of a letter from her 
to Doctor Patterson: “At first after I returned to Kirksville in May, 1898, 
T seemed to grow worse from the very first treatment, I kept growing worse 
until I became bedfast for several days but I did not lose courage for the 
tumor was going rapidly, although it was making me very sick. After three 
or four weeks I began to gain slowly and continued to do so until in Septem- 
ber. Dr. Still thought I needed more treatment and advised me to go to an 
osteopath in a near by town. I promised to do so but when I got home I 
gained so rapidly and found it so hard to leave that I have not had a treat- 
ment since. I consider my case cured and now weigh 160 pounds.” In a 
reply to a question the present vear the following answer was received. “Do 
vou consider yourself cured?’ The lady unhesitatinglgy said, “Yes.” 
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In conclusion, ladies and gentlemen, I want to say this, and hope I may 
emphasize the statement strong enough that you may all believe in its sincer- 
ity. The only hope of ever successfully solving the great problems of hu- 
manity’s emancipation from the thraldom of sickness and suffering is, accord- 
ing to my way of thinking, to get into our ranks men and women who are 
not there merely from a purely mercenary standpoint. I hope to see the time 
when all osteopaths are practicing osteopathy. It has been demonstrated in 
the medical profession that the most pronounced success is the specialist. 
We would not think of taking a case to a general practitioner for an opera- 
tion in major surgery. Suppose, for instance, there are cases we are unable 
to cure by osteopathic treatment, is it not far better and more honorable to 
recommend such to the skillful surgeon than to pollute our own business with 
surgery, medicine, electricity, hydro-therapy and mesmerism? We believe 
in surgery, but, we also believe the man who can save the leg is just as skill- 
ful as the man who cuts it off. 

Kirksville, Mo. 


*SHOULD THERE BE ANY LEGAL RESTRICTIONS TO MARRIAGE ? 
L. O. Tuompson, M. D., D. O, 


During the past few years there has developed in the publie mind a strong 
feeling that there is something wrong with the marriage relation, or rather 
perhaps with the results of that relation. This is especially noticeable in two 
particulars, viz: a decided increase in certain hereditary conditions, due to 
the union of those who are mentally and. physicially unfit to assume the 
marriage relation, and also the alarming spread of those two contagious dis- 
cases, gonorrhea and syphilis; the former affecting chiefly the individuals, 
causing untold suffering and often sterility, while the latter works its great- 
est injury to the offspring of the affected parents. The public observe the 
results of certain causes, but do not understand the causes themselves, and 
consequently the remedies suggested are not always sufficient to cure the evils. 

The remedy proposed in several states, has been a law prohibiting the mar- 
riage of habitual criminals, persons affected with incurable diseases, drunk- 
ards, and the mentally deficient. Such a law would be beneficial, if enforced, 
but it would not wholly correct the evil. The child is powerfully affected 
by parental influences, and while the parents may not be included in any of 
the above prohibited classes, a child may be born mentally or physically de- 
fective, or with criminal tendencies, due to the condition of mind of the 
parents at time of conception, and to the mental state, and environments of 
the mother during the term of pregnancy. If the race of mankind is to be 
regenerated and made better, something more is required than merely pro- 
hibiting the union of certain individuals. There must be on the part of the 
mothers and fathers, an observance of the simple laws of heredity and an 
understanding of the parental conditions which affect the child. 


* The fourth of the series of articles by Dr. Thompson on Sexual Hygiene. 
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This need not remove any of the romance or sentiment from marriage or 
the relations of man and wife. It would simply mean that when they came 
to consider the question of bringing a human being into the world, —- one 
who is to be a part of themselves, and represent them in the future,— 
they would give the matter, at least, as serious thought as they would the 
breeding of chickens or a pet dog. The bearing of children ought never to 
be left to chance. Much depends upon the physical and mental condition of 
the parents at the time of conception. Both should be in good physieal and 
normal mental condition. If one or both parents are under the influence of 
eleohol, or narcotic drugs, at the time of conception, the effect will be mani- 
fested in the child. 

In my early professional experience, I practiced for several years in a 
community where there were a number of families who had intermarried 
quite extensively, and nearly al! the men were more or less addicted to the 
use of alcoholic stimulants. Among these families there was a remarkable 
number of cases of hysteria in the women, and epilepsy, and other nervous 
disorders in both sexes. These conditions were due, in part, to the inter- 
marrying; which intensified the individual peculiarities of the parents, im 
the children; and also to the degenerating and poisonous effects of alcoho! 
on the nervous systems of individuals and their offspring, and especially, 
if suffering from its effects at the time of conception. These cases have 
always remained a vivid picture in my mind, of the curse which ignorance 
may inflict upon the unborn innocents. 

My attention was recently called to the law phase of this question, by 
meeting a gentleman, who is not only a thinker, but has been a student of 
these and kindred questions, for many years. He advocated, and in fact 
was securing signatures to a petition to the legislature, to pass a law requiring 
all candidates for matrimony to be able to answer certain questions relative 
to the effect of the mother’s mental condition upon the structure of the pros- 
pective offspring: also the effect of drugs, alcohol, diseased conditions of 
the parents, and abnormal sexual relations during the term of pregnancy, 
upon the unborn child. A law of this kind might be enacted, and would be 
useful if enforced, but it would be diffieult to effectively enforce such a law 
until public opinion had become educated up to the necessity of such a 
measure. 

I suggested to the gentleman the propriety of beginning the campaign by a 
mild system of education in the publie schools; but he said that would not 
do, that the governor had told him, that while he would approve of the law 
for which he was petitioning, he would not sanction any plan tending to the 
introduction of further instruction in physiology or hygiene, into the public 
schools. In fact, many people already object to the little physiology taught 
in the schools, and are afraid their children will learn something in schoo! 
which might be of use to them in after life. With many people, an education 
is looked upon as ornamental, and they cannot grasp the idea that it might 
be made practical as well. All this agitation shows that many are awake to 
the needs of the situation, but all are not agreed as to the best means to 
obtain what they want. If each physician was enabled to lead but one 
individual a year, to the broader light of truth, concerning these matters, the 
combined effect of all for a period of five vears would be tremendous. 
Though we see but slight results from our individual efforts, we can scarcely 
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expect the masses to eagerly accept a new idea; and so we must sow the seed, 
and trust to a future generation to water and tend it, and finally reap the 
rich harvest, of better and happier lives. : 

Personally, T am not in favor of regulating marriage by law; I would 
rather teach young people to select suitable partners from choice. It is a 
great deal easier for young people to fall in love with a suitable mate, than 
with an unsuitable one. It is simply a question of selection from knowledge, 
instead of trusting to blind chance, and it marks the dawn of a better day, 
when, in a contemplated marriage, something besides the social or financial 
standing of the contracting parties shall be considered. 

Dr. Cazalis, a French physician, in a recent book, “Science and Mar- 
riage,” says: ‘The day will come, when the two families before making the 
marriage engagement, will call in their two doctors just as they now often 
do their two lawyers. The principal object of marriage should be the birth 
of a healthy child to continue the race, and to do this, both parents must be 
iree from all contagious or hereditary disease. Many innocent young womeu 
marry and are shortly afterwards condemned to a life of misery, from salpin- 
gitis, or metritis, or else become sterile, or again have to submit to operations 
which endanger their lives, and all this from contagion brought to them by 
their husbands. This may be due to ignorance on the part of the husband, 
Int it is the duty of scientific medicine to teach these facts, and of the law 
to prevent their consequences.” 

The effects of syphilis in the parents are more apt to be manifested in the 
child, than in either parent. No one ought to be allowed to curse unborn 
babes with this dread disease; and hence the law should prevent the mar- 
riage of svphilitics, until cured. The question of hereditary syphilis has 
received some new light, by the investigation of C. J. Bayer. 

Tn his recent book, “Modern Researches,” he makes the claim, supported 
by numerous cases, that if the father is syphilitic, and his sexual relations 
with wife cease after she becomes pregnant, the child will not be affected. 
Hlis theory is, that the syphilitic germs reside in the semen or spermatozoa, 
and that the germs in a spermatozoon sufficiently healthy to effect. conception. 
might be overeome aad eliminated, by the healthy mother’s organism, and 
not affect the product of conception. But by repeated intercourse, these 
poisoned germs are absorbed by the mother’s genital organs in such quan- 
tities, that nature cannot eliminate and dispose of them, and they finally 
poison the foctus. According to Bayer, this is effected through the vernix 
caseosa, which is usually found on the babe at birth. This substance, he 
says, is composed of degenerated spermatozoa, which being deposited in the 
vagina, are taken up by the uterus, and after passing through the membranes 
surrounding the feetus, enter the amniotic fluid, and are finally deposited on , 
the body of the child. ; 

His facts presented seem to show that the vernix caseosa is not found, if 
intercourse is not maintained, after the first two or three weeks of pregnancy. 
The presence of vernix caseosa in quantity, is therefore an indication that 
frequent intercourse has been maintained during the term, and especially the 
later months of pregnancy. Bayer presents many facts and illustrative cases 
in support of his theory, which space forbids me to quote. While I cannot 
unqualifiedly indorse his theory, I believe there is enough in it to merit 
careful consideration and further investigation. 


A 
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If the husband is syphilitic, and he desires a child not cursed with his 
disease, he ought to be willing to adopt any reasonable means to obtain that 
result, and if abstaining from intercourse with his wife after the first few 
weeks.of pregnancy, would secure this, any sensible man should be willing to 
comply with the requirement. It is a well known fact that either parent 
may transmit syphilis to the fetus and not communicate the disease to the 
other parent. Every married person ought to know all these things which 
so closely concern them and their children, and then if they wilfully neglect 
or disregard nature’s laws, they have no one but themselves to blame. 

Much might be accomplished, by co-operation with physicians and healt) 
boards in preventing the increase and spread of these contagious diseases. 
It really seems ridiculous to quarantine against measles, chickenpox, ani 
other comparatively harmless diseases, and allow persons with gonorrhoea 
and syphilis, to go as they please, and contaminate any number of people 
without let or hindrance. Either of these diseases is more dangerous to the 
individual, and also to the public, than any other contagious disease ex- 
cept leprosy. 

The American Medical Association has started a crusade against the 
spread of these two diseases, and other societies and individuals are working 
for a similar purpose. But as an adjunct to all other plans, and, as I think, 
the most important in accomplishing the desired result, is teaching the 
young women the real effects and dangers, both to themselves and to their. 
children, of these contagious diseases, and let every young man know the 
curse he may inflict upon his innocent wife and unborn babe, by marrying 
when afflicted with gonorrhoea or syphilis. 

It is one of the mysteries of femininity, that to the budding damsel and 
the seasoned spinster alike, there is the same mysterious and irresistible 
fascination about a reprobate, that there is to the moth in the candle. This, 
I believe, is due to the wrong training of the girls. They are ignorant of 
the truth, and there is a halo of mystery and romance, which their imagina- 
tions have thrown around the life of a “fast” young man. They neither 
know, nor suspect, the danger to them as wives and mothers, that lurks in 
the poisoned germs of a husband who has “sowed his wild oats” in the fashion 
that prevails among that class. Most young women, in spite of their vagaries, 
still possess good, strong common sense, and I believe, if more of them knew 
these facts, there would be fewer marriages of that kind. In fact, if a young 
man wished to marry a sensible, and well-informed girl, he would have to 
come to her with as clean and sound a body as she brought to him. 

Red Oak, Iowa. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes said before the Massachusetts Medical Society 
in 1860: “Throw out opium, * * * * throw out a few specifics 
which our art did not discover and the vapors which produce the miracle of 
anaesthesia and I firmly believe that if the whole materia medica, as now 
used, could be sunk to the bottom of the sea it would be the better for man- 
kind — and all the worse for the fishes.” 

He further says: “But to justify this proposition, I must add that the 
injuries inflicted by over-medication are often masked by disease.” 
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THE CLEVELAND MEETING. 


In this number of the Journat the program for the coming annual meet- 
ing of the A. O. A. is given in full. One has but to read it to get an idea ot 
some of the good things that are in store for those who attend. But a printed 
program can by no means convey an adequate conception, to those who have 
never attended ene, of all that these meetings mean to the participants. The 
program shows a wide range of important and interesting scientific questions 
that will be dealt with, in papers, by those prominent in the profession, but 
it cannot indicate all the points that may be brought out in the oral dis- 
cussion of them that will follow their reading. 

The social feature is no inconsiderable one. The meeting and mingling 
with old friends, and the forming of new acquaintances, in the profession, 
adds much to the enjoyment of the occasion, and when it is considered that 
to these pleasures, and those of a vacation, is added the opportunity for the 
acquisition of much valuable and practical knowledge it is difficult to under- 
stand why any one who ean possibly attend fails to do so. 

It is not alone, however, on account of its scientific and social features 
that the Cleveland meeting will be interesting and memorable. The reports 
of the three standing committees, namely those on Publication, Education, 
and Legislation will be made and acted upon. Most of the problems with 
which we have to deal, both associational and professional, center around the 
interests represented by the work of these committees. The desirability and 
necessity of having a large attendance of the membership when these prob- 
lems are considered is apparent. 

Some of the problems that confront the committee on publication are: 
How to publish and give to the members a larger and better JournaL; how 
best to collect osteopathic statistics, and print annually a volume of case 
reports ; how to provide the profession with a reliable directory of all legiti- 
mate osteopaths. 

By the terms of the constitution the Committee on Education is to take 
cognizance of “all osteopathic publications, both professional and general, 
with particular reference to their ethical character.” It is also a part of its 
duty to investigate the subject of the relation of members of the profession 
to each other and to the public. ‘This committee is also charged with the 
duty of taking cognizance of all the various osteopathic educational institu- 
tions with reference to the maintaining of a high standard of attainment in 
those who enter the profession. For the first time an inspection has been 
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made, this year, of all these institutions. The report of the inspector, Dr. 
E. R. Booth, will doubtless constitute a part of the report of this committee 
to the Association at the Cleveland meeting, and cannot fail to be of great 
interest. 

The section of the constitution defining the duties of the Committee on 
Legislation reads as follows: “The Committee on Legislation shall report 
annually on the progress and conditions of osteopathic legislation ; shall seek 
to promote the enactment of such Jaws in the various states as shall main- 
tain the practice of osteopathy upon a high professional plane, and shall en- 
deavor to secure as much uniformity as possible in the laws of the various 
states, and such co-operation and reciprocity in their enforcement as will 
secure the clearest legal status for the profession.” 

The questions with which these committees have to deal are all of vital 
concern to the profession. The work of the Committee on Publication is 
important because it has in charge the publication of the Association’s 
douRNAL, which, as the committee said in its last report is a “frequently 
recuring sign and reminder of membership in the Association. Reflecting 
the expanding activities, thought, feeling, progress — in short, the life of 
our profession.” The subject of osteopathis education touches our interests 
at so many points, and is so influential in our professional development as to 
occupy the place of supreme importance in our deliberations. Legislation, 
teo, because it affects the right to practice without molestation, is a subject 
ef deep interest, and presents its peculiar problems. 

In view of all these questions which so vitally effect the welfare of our 
science it behooves every member of the profession, who has its best interests 
at heart, to be in attendance at the coming meeting. Let every one come 
prepared to give his best thought to the solution of these problems and to act 
intelligently upon the suggestions and recommendations of these committees. 
Every member of the Association has a voice and vote upon all matters that 
come before it, and if there were no other reasons that could be urged for 
attendance, the exercise of this privilege and duty should be sufficient. 


An amendment to the medical practice act of the state of Illinois was 
secured at the recent session of the legislature. This amendment puts oste- 
opathy on a more dignified basis in that state. The amendment provides: 

That licenses to practice osteopathy shall be granted by the State Board of Health 
to all applicants of good moral character who pass the regular examination of such board, 
in anatomy, histology, Physiology, obstetrics, gynecology, pathology, urinalysis, toxicology. 
hygene and dietetics, diagnosis, theory and practice of osteopathy and present to said board 
a diploma from a regular college of osteopathy, maintaining the standard of the associated 
colleges of osteopathy in its requirements for matriculation and graduation and requiring 
personal attendance for at least four terms of five months each. 

The law further provides that “The State Board of Health shall appoint 
an examiner who shall be a graduate of a recognized college of osteopathy 
and who shall examine applicants upon the theory and practice of 
osteopathy.” 
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After all, osteopathy, in a legislative way, is marching on. No ground 
where it was heretofore entrenched in the laws, has been lost during the past 
year, and good laws have been placed upon the statute books of New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Minnesota. In addition to this, in the following 
states where our practice had already been legalized, better laws have been 
enacted :Missouri, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. In many other staies 
legislation which was intended to exclude osteopaths from practicing was 
defeated. So, while we did not get everything we went after, we feel that 
we have good reason to congratulate ourselves upon the results of the winter’s 


campaign. 


In New Jersey, and in some other states, frequent meetings of the state 
societies are held, every few months, in fact. There is no doubt that greater 
interest is created and maintained by these frequent gatherings. In the 
larger states, where the membership is more widely scattered, it is not 
possible to meet more than once or twice during the year, and the inspiration 
and enthusiasm that comes from fellowship with co-workers is largely lost. 


The discussion of scientific questions ought always to be devoid of aecri- 
mony, acrimony tends to partisanship, and partisanship is not. conducive 
to clear and scientific thinking. 


DATE OF CLEVELAND MEETING CHANGED. 


The meeting of the A. O. A. at Cleveland will be held on July 15, 16, 17 
and 18, instead of July 13, 14, 15 and 16, as previously announced. 

When the rules governing the sale of tickets to the Epworth League con- 
vention at Detroit were published it was found that in order to make their 
‘ates available for those wishing to attend the Cleveland convention the date 
would have to be changed as above mentioned. 

Under this arrangement a rate of one fare for the round trip from. any 
point in the United States is assured. ‘Tickets will have to be purchased to 
Detroit, where all will have to go and deposit the return portion of the 
ticket with the joint agent. On returning home it will be necessary to go 
to Detroit to get return ticket. Consult your loeal ticket agent for date when 
tickets will be on sale and for other particulars. Exeursion rates will be on 
from Detroit to near by points. Those who so desire can go from Detroit 
to Cleveland by boat for a nominal rate. 

It. is earnestly hoped that every one will plan to be at the opening session 
at the Hotel Hollenden at 8 p. m., July 15, and remain to the close of the 
meeting on the 18th. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS AND NOTES. 


The A. O. A. banquet will oceur on the evening of Friday, July 17, at the 
hotel Hollenden. 


Since the May number of the Journat was issued thirty-three names have 
been added to the subscription list. 


We should like to see a spirit of friendly rivalry inaugurated at once be 
tween the various recognized osteopathic colleges, as to which can show the 
largest percentage of its graduates in the A. O. A., at the time of the annual 
meeting in 1904. 


The Cleveland meeting is going to be the greatest of its kind ever held. 
The editor of the Journat is receiving a good many letters from practitioners 
in the field, and most of them close with this sentence: 

“Will see you in Cleveland.” 


Do not forget that the opening exercises of the convention will be held on 
the evening of July 15, instead of the 13th, as previously announced and that 
the convention proper will be held on the 16th, 17th and 18th, instead of the 
14th, 15 and 16th. Pass the word along. 


A complete file of volume IT. of the Journat has been mailed to all mem- 
bers of the Association. All who became members at Milwaukee, or since 
that time, are entitled to a file of volume L, but it will only be sent when the 
party entitled to it writes to the editor, sating whether he wants it bound or 
unbound. Those who prefer the former must send 50 cents to pay for the 
binding. 


It will be remembered that on the afternoon of the first day’s session at 
Milwaukee practically all in attendance pledged themselves to supply at least 
one clinical report for the volume of case reports which the committee on 
publication hoped to be able to print this vear. We regret to say that some 
have evidently forgotten to redeem that pledge. We hope that this important 
matter will be no longer neglected. 


While there are many good reasons why any one who is contemplating 
joining the Association should do so at onee, if, for any reason, there are 
those who prefer to wait until the Cleveland meeting to do so, they can be 
assured that they can be elected there and participate in the proceedings. 
The trustees wili hold numerous meetings during recesses of the convention 
to act on such matters as may come before them. 


Dr. E. R. Booth returned, on May 9, to his home in Cincinnati, having 
completed the inspection of all osteopathic colleges. He is now engaged in 
formulating his report, which will be given to the profession at the Cleve- 
land meeting. Nothing concerning his findings will be given out until that 
time. 

Tn a recent letter to the editor, Dr. Booth states: “I find intense interest 
in osteopathy from ocean to ocean, and that the spirit manifested by prac- 
titioners, teachers and pupils generally speaks well for our profession and 
insures its permanence as a healing art.” 


—O 
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Dr. C. M. T. Hulett, Cleveland, writes that any of the osteopaths of that 
city will be glad to furnish information on any point, relating to local ar- 
rangements, that are not covered in the announcements. At the Hollenden, 
the headquarters, rates for room are $1.50 (or $2.00 with bath) up, European 
plan. Some of the other hotels are $2.00 up, American plan. Those who 
wish to engage rooms should write to one of the Cleveland osteopaths. 

Dr. Hulett further writes: “Commencing Monday morning of convention 
week, we will have a Local Bureau at the Hollenden, to which inquiries of 
any kind may be sent, and which will attend to any kind of commissions from 
individuals, schools or alumni associations, involving preparations for the 
meeting. Persons on arrival in the city should come at once to the Hollenden, 
whose officials will co-operate with our bureau to help them to get located.” 


Drs. Walter J. Novinger and John TH. Murray, of Trenton, New Jersey, 
have each written numerous letters recently to their former class-mates and 
friends in the profession urging membership in the Association upon them. 
As might be expected this work is bearing fruit in an increased membership. 
A few hundred such workers would soon treble the number of members we 
have. Those who may resolve to try this plan should remind their corre- 
spondents that if elected to membership now the $5.00 fee pays their dues 
to the annual meeting following the Cleveland meeting, and entitles them to 
a complete file of the Journat. This holds good for all new members until 
the supply of Journats on hand is exhausted which will be soon. 


A CASE OF BLINDNESS CURED. 


The Philadeiphia Press of April 18 contained an interesting account of 
a case of blindness successfully treated by Dr. Chas. J. Muttart, of that city. 
The patient was a boy seven vears old who had been totally blind in the right 
eye for five vears. The sight was restored after six weeks’ treatment. Ordi- 
narily newspaper accounts of such cases are not of a scientific nature either 
as to form or to fact, and hence are not of much value. 

Inthe case above referred to, however, the published account is supple- 
mented by a letter from Dr. Muttart which gives the essential facts in the 
case. From that letter we quote: 

“Thehistoryof theease is somewhat obscure. It was found that the boy was 
blind after what is commonly called a sore eve. It was diagnosed by special- 
tsis as destruction of the retina, and pronounced incurable. Upon opthalmo- 
scopic examination I found the retina very anemic. Also found lesions of 
third cervical vertebra (rotated to the right) and third dorsal (anterior) 
either or both of which would interfere with vaso motor nerves of the eye, 
andcausestarvationof the retina. Six weeks’ treatment directed to the corree- 
tion of the lesions, both of which are removed, brought about. results. Am 
still treating the child for general tonie effect, and his general health is very 
much improved. I consider this a victory for ‘bony lesion osteopathy,’ in 
which T am a firm believer.” 
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Seventh Annual Convention of the A. 0. A., Cleveland, Ohio, July 15-18. 


OPEN SESSION WEDNESDAY EVENING, JULY 15. 


MUSIC, 
Call to Order—By President Charles C. Teall. 
Invocation—By Rev. Chas. D. Williams, Dean of Trinity Cathedral. 
Address of Weleome—By Hon. Tom L. Johnson, Mayor of Cleveland. 
Address of Welecome—By D. C. Westfall, President of the Ohio Osteopathic 
Society. 
Response to the address of welcome. 
MUSIC. 
‘he President’s Address—*Therapeutic Fallacies,” by Chas. C. Teall, New 
York. 
MUSIC. 
Tiiformal Reception. 
THURSDAY, JULY 16—MORNING SESSION. 
Order. 
Preliminary remarks by the President. 
Reports of local committees. 
Appointment of special committees. 
Report of the Secretary, Mrs. Irene Harwood Ellis, Boston. 
Report of the Treasurer, M. F. Hulett, Columbus, O. 
Report of the Board of Trustees on publication matters. 
A Half Hour With the Osteopathie Publishers: 
“The School Journal,” Geo. M. Laughlin, Kirksville, Mo. 
“The Scientific Journal,” J. Martin Littlejohn, Chicago. 
“Field Literature,” Henry Stanhope Bunting, Chicago. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


Clinies and discussion. 

“Possible Injuries from Misapplied or Over-Treatment,” Carl P. 
McConnell, Chicago. 

Discussion thirty minutes. 

“Congenital Dislocation of the Hip.” Nettie H. Bolles, Denver. 

Discussion thirty minutes. 

“The Osteopathic Consideration and Treatment of Paraylsis Caused 

by Intracranial Lesions.” R. W. Bowling, Franklin, Ky. 

Discussion. 


EVENING SESSION. 


8:00 Symposium on Frequency of Treatment, Sidney A. Ellis, Boston. 
Edgar D. Heist, Berlin, Ont.; George J. Helmer, New York; Miss 
D. Ella MeNicoll, Frankfort, Ind.; W. J. Novinger, Trenton, N. J. 


FRIDAY, JULY 17—-MORNING SESSION. 
8:30 Unfinished business. 
New business. 
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2:00 
3:00 
3:50 
4:95 


9:00 


This is a valuable little book of fifteen chapters. 
M. D., D. O., of the Southern School of Osteopathy, Franklin, Ky. 

The subjects considered in the different chapters are as follows: 

Anatomy. 

Examination. 

Intra-Vaginal or Local Treatments. 

Menstruation. The Menopause. 

Disorders of Menstruation. 

Diseases of the Vulva. 

Diseases of the Vagina. 

Diseases of the Uterus. 

Displacements of the Uterus. 

Neoplasms of the Uterus. 

Diseases of the Ovaries. 

Neoplasms of the Ovaries. 

Diseases of the Fallopian Tubes. 

Diseases of the Tissues of the Pelvis. 

Ectopic Gestation. 

In this book the essential facts of gynecology are presented from an osteopathic standpoint, 
in a concise manner. Practitioners will find this book an especially helpful aid in diagnosis, 
and the chapter on “Examination” is particularly valuable. 

The work is for sale by the author, Dr. Perey H. Woodall, Franklin, Ky. 
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Edueational Hour. 
Address by Mason -W. Pressly, Philadelphia. 
Discussion by N. Alden Bolles, Denver; 8. 8. Still, Des Moines; 
W. E. Harris, Boston; C. E. Still, Kirksville; J. Martin Littlejohn, 
Chicago. 
Report of Trustees on educational matters. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Clinies. 
“Some Experiences With Diseases of Women,” Miss Clara T. Ger- 
rish, Minneapolis. 
Discussion thirty minutes. 
“System of Mechanical Therapeuties; A Comparative Study,” Fred 
Julius Fassett, Boston. 
Discussion thirty minutes. 
“The Mechanism of Recovery from Acute Infections,” Harry W. 
Forbes, Des Moines. 
Discussion. 

EVENING SESSION. 


Banquet at Hollenden Hotel. 


SATURDAY, JULY 1S—-MORNING SESSION. 
Unfinished business. 
Report of Board of Trustees on legislative and other matters. 
Report of special committees, resolutions, necrology, ete., ete. 
Fixing place of next meeting. 
Election of officers. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Clinics. 
“Infantile Paralysis,” C. W. Proctor, Buffalo. 
“Misplacements of the Uterus and Their Correction; A Demonstra- 
tion,” by Mrs. Ella D. Still, Des Moines. 
“A Study in Neuroses,” M. C. Hardin, Atlanta. 
Adjournment. 


A MANUAL OF OSTEOPATHIC GYNECOLOGY. 
The author is Percy H. Woodall, 
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9:30 
11:00 
2:00 
3:00 
3:50 
4:40 
1:30 
9:15 
3:00 
3:50 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 


Dr. Link has entirely recovered from his recent illness. 
Dr, Bertha O. White has moved from Titusville to Clarion, Pa. 


Dr. Wm. Hartford, Champaign, II]., announces the removal of his office from the Beards- 
ley Annex to the IJlinois Building, that city. 


Bertha Hilton, D. O., has recently opened an office in rooms 5 and 6, The Cheshire, 
Denver, Col. 


The office address of Dr. Norman D. Mattison has been changed to 16 Central Park 
West, New York. 


Drs. G. H. Snow and A. A. Bayse were appointed delegates from Michigan to the 
A. CG. A. convention. 


Dr. John W. Maltby, formerly of Milwaukee, has opened an office at 734 N. Capitol ave- 
nue, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sophronia T. Rosebrook, D. O., has removed from Woodsville, N. H., to 766 Congress 
street, Portland, Maine. 


BH. Huntington Boyes, D. O., Marictta, Ohio, has been appointed a member of the toca! 
Board of Health of his city for a term of five years, 


Drs. J. S. and Nannie Ball-Baughman, who have been practicing in St. Augustine, fla., 
for some time, have returned to their old location, 523 Divisin St., Burlington, Iowa. 


Invitations have been issued to the marriage of Miss Hezzie Carter Purdom, D. O., and 
Dr. Frederic Everett Moore on the evening of Monday, June 1, 1908, at Kansas City, Mo. 


Drs. H. K. and Mary B. Sherburne, formerly of Littleton, N. H., have purchased the 
practice of Drs. M. T. and Florence Mayes at Rutland, Vt., and took possession May 1. 
The Drs. Mayes have located at Springfield, Mass. 


At the commencement exercises of the Iowa College of Law of Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa, held on the evening of May 20, 1903, the degree of LL. M. was conferred 
upon Dr. S. 8S. Still. President of Still College of Osteopathy, and of the A. C. O. 


Drs. C. W. and Alice H. Proctor, in order to secure larger and more convenient quar- 
ters, have removed from 835 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y., to Suite 897, same building. 
They have also opened an office in Suite 15, Gluck building, Niagara Falls, one of the finest 
office buildings at that place. 


Dr. Harry M. Still, son of Dr. A. T. Still, the founder of osteopathy, and Dr. Chas. 
Hazzard, of the factulty of the American School of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo., have formed 
a partnership and will go into practice in New York city about September 1. It is needless 
to say that this wili be an exceptionally strong firm. 


Dr. Joseph H. Sullivan, late Vice-President of the A. O. A., and one of the pioneer 
osteopaths of Chicago, announces his change of location on May 1 from 504 Masonic Tem- 
ple to 1010-1014 Champlain Building. This is the first move the doctor has made in seven 
or eight years, and this move was not of his own volition, but was made necessary by the 
fact that the managers of the Masonic Temple have decreed that henceforth no osteopath can 
practice his profession in that building. The doctor’s new quarters are commodious and he 
will no doubt continue, as in the past, to enjoy a large practice. 


NINNESOTA OSTEOPATHIC EXAMINING BOARD. 


The following osteopaths have been appointed by Gov. Van Sant, of Minnesota, each to 
serve for the time indicated, on the Osteopathic Examining Board created by the statute 
recently enacted in that state: 

One Year — A. W. McLaren, Duluth, 

Two Years — Clara T. Gerrish, Minneapolis. 

Three Years — Geo. L. Huntington, St. Paul. 

Four Years— J. B. Bemis, St. Paul. 

Five Years — E. C, Pickler, Minneapolis. 

At a meeting for organization Dr, Pickler was elected President, and Dr. Huntington 
Secretary. 

The first meeting for examination of candidates for license to practice will be held 
on June 22. 
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AMERICAN 
PRINCIPLES OF OSTEOPATHY. 


This is the title of a book we have recently received, just from the press, written by Dain 
. Tasker, D. O., D. Se. O., of the Pacific School of Osteopathy, Los Angeles, California. 

The book is divided into eighteen chapters, and treats of the following subjects: 

Chapter I. The Cause of Disease, 

Chapter II. Structural and Contractile Tissue. 

Chapter III. Irritable Tissue. 

Chapter IV. Circulatory Tissue. 

Chapter V. Secretory Tissue. 

Chapter VI. Sympathetic Nervous System. 

Chapter VII. Hilton’s Law. 

Chapter VIII. Subluxations. 

Chapter IX. Osteopathic Centers. 

Chapter X. The Germ Theory of Disease. 

Chapter XI. Compensation and Accommodation. 

Chapter XII. Inhibition. 

Chapter XIII. Positions for Examination. 

Chapter XIV. Manipulation. 

Chapter XV. Reduction of Subluxations. 

Chapter XVI. Treatment of the Cervical Region. 

Chapter XVII. Treatment of the Extremities. 

Chapter XVIII. Manipulation for Vaso-Motor Effects. 

“The first six chapters are analytical in character, and give the reader an accurate descrip- 
tion of the separate details which are necessary in order to undestand the scientific side of 
osteopathy. 

“The next six chapters are devoted to a synthetic view of the human body. These chap- 
ters lead progressively to the application of the principles. 

The Art of Osteopathy is considered in the last six chapters. 
into three parts is merely for purposes of description.” 

The author thus speaks of the manner in which the subject is presented : 

The whole text is well reasoned, carefully thought out and presented in a logical manner. 
It will prove to be a valuable book not only for the osteopathic student in his college work, 
but for the busy practitioner as well. 

The book is printed on extra quality of paper and is a fine specimen of the printer’s art. 
The illustrations, of which there are 166 half-tones, are especially good. The half-tones 
iJlustrating the Art of Osteopathy are not intended to show the method of getting results, 
but @ method. The author in the text thus speaks of “movements:” ‘Learn anatomy 
in a practical manner, and a system of osteopathic movements will spring forth fron: the 
understanding mind of the student. * * * As soon as the student makes a movement 
in a certain manner in order to copy his instructor instead of basing it on his own under- 
standing of the condition treated, he degenerates to mere empirical methods.” 

There is, as yet, so little of the literature of osteopathy that the progressive practitioner 
can hardly afford not to avail himself of the results of the researches and experience of men 


of the ability of Dr. Tasker. 
The book is for sale by the author, 414-417 Grant Building, Los Angeles. 


This division of the book 


THE INDIANA OSTEOPATHS MEET. 


The Indiana Osteopathic Association held its semi-annual meeting in the parlors of the 
Denison Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., May 21, 1903. Nineteen practitioners of the Hoosier 
State were present. and the meeting was thoroughly enjoyed by all. We were fortunate in 
having Dr. Hildreth with us, whose talks are always practical, embodying that which is 
highest and best in osteopathic practice. Each one reported cases of success and failure, 
and the discussions of the causes of failure were not only interesting but very helpful, and 
constituted the educational feature of the convention. Dr, Hildreth was made an honorary 
member of the Indiana Osteopathic Association in recognition of the high place he has won 
in the profession by his unswerving devotion to duty, his lofty ideals of osteopathic philoso- 
phy and practice, and his untiring efforts in the work itself. He thanked the association for 
the compliment implied in its action and expressed the hope that he might be able to attend 
its meetings. Two sessions were held, afternoon and evening, and the convention adjourned 
about 9:30 p.m. to meet the second Wednesday in November. 

GEO. TULL, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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VICTORY IN MICHIGAN. 


The following letter from Dr. F. IH. Williams, of Lansing, Michigan, ex- 
plains itself: 

The message from Michigan is an osteopathis victory. The line of battle was cleverly 
drawn by the regulars, but on the day that the Nottingham bill was offered in the House ot 
Representatives there was a meeting of the legislative committee of the Michigan State Osteo- 
pathic Association at the office of Dr. Williams at Lansing, and a committee met Dr. Notting- 
ham to inform him that their bill coud not pass without being amended, as it was aimed at 
the osteopaths. At every point from the time of the joint hearing to the time of the pas-age 
of the bill the osteopaths were winners. After seeing the overwhelming strength of the osteo- 
paths the medics very cleverly turned in to help the osteopathic measure along so as to insure 
safety for their own measure. 

We are in receipt of a copy of the bill as it was sent to the Governor. It 
provides for an Osteopathic Examining Board of five members. We would 
like to print this bill, as well as those that have recently been passed in other 
states, but have not the space in this number. 


GREATER NEW YORK OSTEOPATHIC SOCIETY. 


On May 15th was completed the formal organization of the Greater New York Osteopathic 

Society, which began informally last December, by the adoption of a constitution and the elec- 
tion of officers. The constitution marks an epoch in osteopathic progress because of certain 
clauses adopted. It was decided that “Candidates for admission to this society shall practice 
osteopathy in its purity as taught and practiced by Andrew Taylor Still, without the use of 
any collateral system of treatment.” Dr. C. E. Still was present and gave an explanation of 
what the old doctor thought of such action, The general sentiment was heartily in favor of 
such a clause, the opposition being from a very few who apparently believed that an osteopath 
should be unhampered in the use of electricity or any other method he might see fit. The fina] 
vote to adopt the clause stood 25 to 4. 

All persons eligible to membership in the A. O. A. may join the society. While the mem- 
bership is largely in Greater New York,'several from New Jersey have also joined. Twenty- 
nine signed the constitution as charter members. 

The society will kold nine meetings per year, on the third Friday of each month from Sep- 
tember to May, inclusive. The next meeting will occur Sept. 18, 1908, at 8 p.m., at No. 45 
West Thirty-fourth street, Manhattan. All persons who care to affiliate with this organization 
are requested to communicate with the Secretary. The meetings consist of clinics, papers, etc. 

Dr. C, E. Still gave a clinie at the close of the business meeting, which was greatly enjoyed. 

The following officers were elected : 

President—Horton Fay Underwood, 40 Court street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Vice-President—Guy Wendell Burns, 156 Fifth avenue, New York. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. Cornelia A. Walker, 56 West Thirty-third street, New York. 

Directors—Earle 8S. Willard, 688 Nostrand avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. C. H. Whitcomb, 
292 Clinton avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Principles of Osteopathy. 


An Invaluable Book for the Student °°%. Practitioner 


325 pages, 160 halftones and line drawings, printed on the best book paper 
and bound in silk cloth. Ready for distribution Jan. 1st, 1903. Price $5.00. 


Address Darn L. Tasker, D. O., 414-417 Grant Bldg , Los Angeles, Cal. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE CONVENTION CITY. 


Hotel Hollenden. 


Cleveland is a little over a century old, 
and, when the census was taken by the United 
States government in 1900, had a population 
of 881,768, making it the seventh city of the 
Union. It has a frontage on Lake Erie of 
seven miles. It is said that the temperature 
of Cleveland is the Jeast variable of any city 
in its latitude, and that it is rapidly growing 
in favor as a summer resort. By common 
consent it is regarded as one of the most 
beautiful cities in America. It is bountifully 
shaded and has been entitled “The Forest 
City,” and its Euclid avenue is probably the 
finest thoroughfare in the world. 

Cleveland has an exceptionally fine system 
of parks. The land constituting Rockefeller 
Park was given to the city by John D. Rock- 
efeller. This gift, together with money for 
improving it, aggregated nearly $750,000. 
Other beautiful parks are the Gordon, Wade, 
Shaker Heights, Edgewater, Brookside and 
Garfield. The four parks first named are 
connected by wide boulevards. 

This city has many costly and beautiful 


Room*in Hotel Hollenden in which Meetings Will Be Held. 


The successful osteopath is a hard worker, 
and richly earns an annual vacation of a few 
weeks. From year to year more members of 
cur profession are learning to combine this 
needed rest with attendance upon the annual 
meetings of the A. O. A. This year, as last, 
we are fortunate in having selected a city 
for our meeting place where climatic condi- 
tions and natural and artificial attractions 
unite to make it an ideal place for a few 
days’ rest from professional cares. The fol- 
lowing brief sketch of some of the points of 
interest concerning Cleveland may be of in- 
terest to the hundreds of osteopaths who 
will make that city their rendezvous July 15: 


Scenes in Cleveland. 


monuments. The Cuyahoga county Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ monument is the finest military 
monument west of New York and cost 
$280,000. The Garfield memorial, which 
stands in the most conspicuous place in 
Lake View cemetery, was erected at a cost 
of $150,000, 

The street car and hotel facilities of Cleve- 
land are excellent. The Hotel Hollenden, 
which has been selected as the headquarters 
of the A. O. A. during the coming conven- 
tion, and where its sessions will be held, is 
one of the best in the country. It is claimed 
that from a standpoint of perfect appoint- 
ment and beauty, location and comfort, no 
hotel can be found west of New York that 
surpasses it, and that its accommodations 
and capacity for caring for large conven- 
tions, meetings, ete., is unequalled by any 
hotel in Ohio. 
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DIRECTORY OF MEMBERS 


IN GOOD STANDING IN AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION. 


President—Chas. C. Teall, 1252 Pacific St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1st Vice-Prest.—Clarence V. Kerr, The New 
Des- 


Amsterdam, Cleveland, Ohio. 


2nd Vice-Prest.— Mrs. Ella D. Still, 
Moines, Iowa. 


Secretary — Mrs. Irene Harwood Ellis, 178 
Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Secretary--Miss Hezzie Carter Pur- 
dom, Kansas City, Mo. 
Treasurer—M. F. Hulett, Wheeler Bldg., Col- 
umbus, Ohio. 


Trustees. 


R. W. Bowling, Franklin, Ky. 
av Whitcomb, 392 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 


Three Years Term— 

S. A. Ellis, 178 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
Mass. 

A. L. Evans, 301 Miller Bldg., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

H. H. Gravett, Piqua, Ohio. 


Two Years Term— 


Mrs. Nettie H. Bolles, 1457-59 Ogden St., 
Denver, Col. 


One Year Term— 
Miss Edythe F. Ashmore, 46 Valpey Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 
H. E. Nelson, 1203 Second st., Louisville, Ky. 
C. H. Phinney, 10th anid Flower Sts., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


Standing Committees. 


Committee on Publication— 

Chairman — W. F. Link, 703 Empire Bldg., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Edythe F. Ashmore, 46 Valpey Bldg., Detroit, 


Mich. 
Chas. Hazzard, Kirksville, Mo. 


Committee on Education— 


Chairman —C. M. Turner Hulett, 1208 New 
England Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Warren B. Davis, 912 Herman Bldg., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


E. R. Booth, 65 Atlas Bank Bidg., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
Committee on Legislation— 
Chairman—A. G. Hildreth, Kirksville, Mo. 
N. A. Bolles, 1457-59 Ogden st., Denver, Col. 
J. H. Sullivan, 504 Masonic Temple, Chi- 
cago, Ills 


Members. 


Note—The letter preceding the name indi- 
cates the school from which graduated, thus: 


A.—American School, Kirksville, Mo. 

Ac.—American College of Osteopathic, Med- 
icine and Surgery, Chicago, I 

At.—Atlantic School, Wikes-Barre, Pa. 

a College of Osteopathy, Denver, 

olo. 
Bn.—Boston Institute, Boston, Mass. 
— College ‘of Osteopathy, Denver, 


Ce.—California College of Osteopathy, San 
Francisco, Cal. 
M.—Miiwaukee College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
N.—Northern College, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nw.—Northwestern College, Fargo, N. D. 
P.—Pacific School, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ph.—vhiladelphia College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
8.C.—Still College, Des Moines, Iowa. 
8.S.—Southern School, Franklin, Ky. 


ALABAMA. 
Pele, M., 46 Moses Bldg., Montgomery. 
A.—Ligon, "Ellen L. B. ,Y.M.C.A. bldg., Mobile. 
A —Morris, T.C., 410 Chalifoux Bl ., Birm- 
ingham. 
P. K., 410 Chalifoux Bldg., 
Birmingham. 
ss. ~Sidintan, S. D., 46 Moses Bldg., Mont- 
gomery. 


ARKANSAS. 


8S. S.—Broach, Elizabeth, Am. Nat’l Bank 
_ Bldg., Hot Springs. 
8.C.—Higinbotham, Chas. J. 510 Chestnut St., 
Pine Blu 
8.C.—Higinbotham, Lillian G., 510 Chestnut 
St., Pine Bluff. 
A.—King, A. M., Ark. Nat'l Bank Bldg., Hot 


Springs. 
SS. yo oy A. H., 172 Central ave., Hot 
rin 
A.— Som, William C., Eureka Springs. 


CALIFORNIA. 
A.—Burton, Geo. F., Frost Bldg., Los An- 


geles. 
N.—Crow, Louise P., 1237 W. 7th St., Los 
Angeles. 
Bn. Elliott, D. H., 1802 C. St. San Diego. 
‘a Kate Childs, Pine street, Lodi. 
Cc.—Madden, Agnes G., 588 Sutter St., San 
Francisco. 
A.—Moore, A. C., 204 Sutter St.,San Fran- 
cisco. 
P.—Phinney, ho H., 10th and Flower Sts., 


Los Ange 
A.—Sheldon, W., 927 Market St.,San Fran- 
cisco. 
Ce.—Stuart, Mary V., 588 Sutter St., San 
Francisco. 


AMERICAN 


P.—Tasker, Anna E., 1324 Catalina St., Los 
Angeles 

p—Tasker, Dain L., 414-417 Grant Building, 
Los Angeles, 

P.—Tasker, "te L., 414-417 Grant Bldg., 
Los Angeles. 

P.—Wright, A. A., Theatre Bldg., San Jose. 

P.—Wright, Anna A., Theatre ldg., San Jose. 


COLORADO. 
A.—Bolles, N. A., 1457-59 Ogden St., Denver. 
A.—Bolles, Mrs. Nettie H., 1457-59 Ogden 
8t., Denver. 
—Brown, L. S., 33 Masonic Temple, Denver. 
C.—Burton, Hasseltine, A., 667, S. Tremont 
St., Denver. 
C.—Purry, Frank I.,5 and 6 The Cheshire, 
Denv: 
C.—Hilton, Bertha, 5 and 6 The Cheshire, 
Denver. 
A.—Hively, J. L., 335 14th St., Denver. 
A.—Johrson, N. S., 528 Main St., 
Junction. 

A.—Reid, Chas. C., 308 Temple Court, Denver. 
c— Ross, Hettie M., 1457 Ogden St., Denver. 
C.—Work, Mae Johnson, 510 18th avenue, 

Denver. 


Grand 


CONNECTICUT. 
A.—Willcox, Wm. A., 47 Prospect St., Water- 


bury. 
GEORGIA. 
A.—Hardin, M. C., 704 Lowndes Bldg., At- 


lanta. 
A.—Smith, Allie M., Dalton. 
Ph.—Turner, L. Newell, 7 Jones St., West, 
Savannah. 
ILLINOIS. 


A.—Atkins, W. A., Clinton. 
ry —Bernard, Roy, '201 Trude Bldg., Chicago. 
A.—Bartholomew, E. J., 407 Stone Bldg., 
Chicago. 
A.—Bischoff, Fred, Waukegan. 
A.—Bunting, H. 508-510, 57 Wash- 
ington St., Chicago. 
A. —Chambers, Etta 
Bn —Connor, R. F., 
Chicago 
Ww. E., 211 Wood St., Paris. 
A.—Fisher, Albert, Sr., cor. 63d and Stuart 
Ave., Chicago. 
A.—Goodspeed, Almeda J., 901 Champlain 
bldg., Chicago. 
Illinois Bldg., Champaign. 
A.—Hofsess, J. = ” 9732 South Park Avenue, 
Chicago. 
A.—Kelley, Mary E., 1010-1014 Champlain 
Bldg. Chicago. 
A.—King, Mary A., 42 Auditorium Bldg., 
Chicago. 
~ —Kretschmar, H., Trude Bldg., Chicago. 
A.—Landes, Agnes, 2030 Clarendon Ave., 
Chicago. 
A.—Linnell, J. A., 57 WaT Went St., Chicago. 
Ac.—Littlejohn, J. B., 497 st Monroe St., 
Chicago 
Ac. —Littlejohn, Mrs. J. B., 497 West Monroe 
St , Chicago. 


, Geneseo. 
42 Anditorium Bldg., 
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——* J. Martin, 1 Warren Avenue, 

ica 

A.—Magill, Edgar G., 228 Woolner Bldg., 

Peoria. 

A.—Magill, Mrs. Edgar G., 228 Woolner 
Bldg., Peoria. 

A.—Mcburney, Mrs. M. T., 121 E. 51st Boule- 
vard, C..icago. 

A.—McConnell, Carl P., Suite 500, 57 Wash- 
ington St. , Chicago. 


A—McDougall, J. K., Champlain Building, 


Chicago. 

A.—Melvin, A. S., 57 Washington Street, 
Chicago. 

A.—Noyes, Mary E., 403 Maloney Building, 
Ottawa. 


A.—Pitts, Eugene, 317 Eddy Bldg., Bloom- 


ington. 
C.—Robie, R. L., Rockford. 
A.—Sullivan, J. H,, 1010-14 Champlain Bldg. 
Chicago. 
B .—Todson, Cara L., 42 Auditorium Bldg 
Chicago. 


A.—Van Horne, Helen, Room 908, 57 Wash 
ington St., Chicago. 

A.— Wendell, "Canada, 228 Woolner Bldg., 
Peoria. 

A.—Whittaker, Esther, Perry. 

A.—Wiles, A. M., Jerseyville. 

A.—Young, Alfred Wheelock, 42 Auditorium 
Bldg., Chicago. 


INDIANA. 


A.—Crow, E. C., Spohn Bldg., Elkhart. 
A.—Fogarty, Julia A., 312 E. Market St., 


Michigan City. 
J. P., Bloomington. 
ia 'B., 312 West Second St., 
Rushville. 
A.—Maltby, J. W., 734 N. Capital Ave., In- 
dianapolis. 


Iroquois Bldg., Marion. 
A.—MeNicoll, Miss D. E., Frankfort. 
A.—Tull, Geo, 45 When Bldg. ., Indianapolis. 
A.—West, John Allen, Greencastle. 
A.—Woolery, Homer, ’ Bloomington. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
A.—Shackleford, J. W., Ardmore. 


IOWA. 
A.—Barr, M. A., Muscatine. 
A.—Baughman, J.S., 523 Division St, 

ington. 

S. C.—Brown, M. E., Clinton. 
A.—Creswell, Miss Lena, Villisca. 
8. C.—Forbes, H. W., DesMoines. 
A.—Gates, Mary A., Leon. 
A.—Gilmour, Mrs. Ella R., Sheldon. 
A.—Hibbetts, U. M., 721 Broad St., Grinnell. 
S.C.—Kerr, Janet M., Grinnell. 
A.—Runyon, S. H., Creston. 
A.—Still, S., DesMoines. 
A.—Still, Mrs. S. 8., DesMoines. 
8.C.—Still, J. A., Des Moines. 
N.—Thompson, L. O., Red Oak. 


KANSAS. 
S.C.—Bond, Ernest C., Sabetha. 


Bur- 
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A.—Bower, J. H., Salina. 
A.—Moss, J. M., Miltonvale. 
A.—Taber, Mary E., Medicine Lodge. 


KENTUCKY. 


S.S.—Bowling, R. W., Franklin. 
A.—Buckmaster, R. M., Lexington. 
A.—Dinsmoor, 8., 636 4th Ave., Louisville. 
A. Morgan, S. H., Lexington. 

A.—Nelson, H. E., 1203 Second st., Louisville. 
8. S.—South, J. F., Bowling Green. 


LOUISIANA. 


A,— Mayronne, Mme. Delphine, 406 Wells- 
Fargo Bldg., New Orleans. 


MAINE. 
A.—Covey, Florence A., 766 Congress St., 


Portland. 

Bn.—Ransden, Goodwin, 64 Morse—Oliver 
Bldg., Bangor. 

A.—Rosebrook, Sophronia T., 766 Congress St. 
Portland. 

A—Tuttle, Geo. H., Brown Block, Portland. 


MARYLAND. 
A.—Boyles, J. A., Fidelity Bldg., Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


N.—Achorn, Ada A., 178 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. 

N.—Achorn, C. E, 178 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston. 

Bn.—Bishop, J. C., Colonia Bldg., Bosten. 

Bn.—Bouve, Mrs. D. D. C., 755 Boylston St., 


Boston. 
Bn.—Brown, Dale E., The Windermere, Bos- 


ton. 
Bn.—Byrkit, Francis K., 755 Boylston St., 
Boston. 
Bn.—Byrkit, Mrs. Anna W., 755 Boylston St., 


oston. 
Bn.—Child, Edith F., 755 Boylston Street, 


Boston. 

Bn.—Crawford, H. T., 176 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. 

Bn.—Clark, Julia C., 178 Huntington Ave. 


ton. 
Bn.—Dennette, F. A., 155 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. 
N.—Ellis, 8. A., 178 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
A.—Ellis, Irene Harwood, 178 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. 
— F. J., Tyler Hall, Trinity Court, 


ton 

A.—Harris, W. E., 1010 Massechusetts Ave., 
Cambridge. 

Bn.—Heard, Mary A., 238 Warren St.,Roxbury 

Bn.—Horn, Franz J., 146 Concord St., Boston, 

Bu.—Kendall, Marion E, 105 Harvard St.. 
Brookline. 

A.—Kimball, Sherman, 93 Church St., North 
Adams. 

Bn.—Leavitt, Frank C., 180 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. 

A.—Mayes, M. T., Springfield. 

Bn.—Olmsted, Harry J.,715 Colonial Bldg., 
Boston. 
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H. A., 2 Lawrence Bldg., Wal- 

tham. 

N.—Roberts, L. W., 100 Huntington Ave., 
Boston... 

Bn.—Robison, Alice A., 101 Dartmouth St., 
Springfield. 

A.—Shrum, Mark, 187 Washington St., Lynn. 

Bn.—Spaulding, J. C.,186 Commonwealth ave., 
Boston. 

Bn.—Taplin, Geo. C., 1069 Boylston St., Bos- 


ton. 

Bn.—Walker, L. Willard, 148 Worcester St., 
Boston. 

A.—Wheeler, G. A., 405 Marlborough St., 


Boston. 
A.—Wheeler, G. D., 120 N. Emerson St., Mel- 


rose. 
A.—Wheeler, J. D., 405 Marlborough St., 
Boston. 
A.—Willey, Marguerite, 186 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. 


MICHIGAN. 


S. C.—Ashmore, Edythe, 213 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit. 

Nw.—Basye, A. A., Endress Bldg., Sault de 
Ste. Marie. 

A.—Bernard, H. E., 232 Woodard Ave., Detroit. 

A.—Blair, J. 8., Owosso. 

S.C.—Charles, Elmer, Pontiac. 

A.—Glezen, R. A., 111 Pratt Block, Kala- 
mazoo. 

A.—Jameson, R. E., Fowler Block, Manistee. 

A.—Mills, W. S., Lawrence Block, Ann Arbor. 

A.—Peebles, R. B., 111 Pratt Block, Kala- 


mazoo. 

A.—Sieburg, C. G. E., Phillips Block, Menom- 
inee. 

N.—Snow, G. H., 32 Chase Block, Kalamazoo. 


MINNESOTA. 


S.C.—Ely, M. R., Rochester. 

N.—Freeman, F. J., 1904 Second Ave., S. 
Minneapolis. 

N.—Gerrish, Clara Thomas, 17 
Bldg., Minneapolis. 

N.—Harper, H. S., Medical Bldg., Minneapo- 


lis. 

A.—Pickler, E. C., 201 Globe Bldg., Minneap- - 
olis. 

— G.M., 307 Baltimore Block, St. 

aul, 

N.— Willits, A. G., 201-6 Globe building, Min- 
neapolis. 

N.— Young, C. W., 801 Germania Bank Bldg., 
St. Paul. 


Syndicate 


MISSOURI. 


A.—Clark, M. E., Kirksville. 

A.—De France, Miss Josephine, 4th floor 
Commercial Bldg., St. Louis. 

A.—Foncanon, Miss Mayme, Kirksville. 

A.—Hatten, J. O., Odd Fellows’ Bldg., St. 
Louis. 

A.—Hazzard, Chas., Kirksville. 

A.—Hildreth, A. G., 803 N. Garrison avenue, 
St. Louis. 


AMERICAN 


A.—Hulett, G. D., Kirksville. 
A.—Ingraham, Elizabeth M., suite 303 Cen- 
tury Bldg., St. Louis. 
A.—King, T. M., National Ex. Bank Bldg., 
Springfield. 
§.C.—Kroh, J. Merchants Bank Building, 
Jefferson City. 
A.—Link, E. C., ‘irksville. 
A.—Potter, Miss Minnie, Memphis. 
A.—Purdom, Hezzie Carter, Apartment “A,” 
Forest Ave., Kansas City. 
A.—Purdom, Mrs. T. E., Apartment “A,” 
Forest Ave, Kansas City. 
A.—Schaub, Miss Minnie, 601-2 Carleton 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
Still, A. T. pope Kirksville. 
A—Still, C. E., Kirksville. 
—Still) H. M, Kirksville. 
A.—Thomas, W. T. Sedalia. 
A.—Traughber, Wm. F., Mexico. 
A.—Walker, Mrs. Cornelia, 208 N 
Bldg., Kansas City. 


MONTANA. 


rs —Burton, J. C., Missoula. 

A.—Mahaffay, Chas. W., Pittsburg Bldg., 
Helena. 

A—Willard, Asa M., ‘Ale Residence, Dillon. 


NEBRASKA. 
A.—Frey, Miss Julia V., Alliance. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


A.—Gooden, Cora L., 411 Main St., Laconia. 
Bn.—Gove, John McClure, 118 N. Main St., 
Concord. 
Bn.—McPherson, Geo. W., Claremont, 


NEW JERSEY. 
— George R., 515 Park Ave., Plain- 
d 


At.—Calborn, P. M., 331 Belleville Ave., New- 
cark. 

ty Lee C., Ocean City. 

N.—Davis, Mrs. Violetta S., 19 W. Park St., 
Newark. 

Bn. —— C. E., 35 Harrison St., East Or- 


ange, 
Bn.—G ranberry, D. W., 408 Main St., Orange. 
At.—Herring, Geo. DeWitt, 212 W. Front St. 
Plainfield. 
A.—Matthews, S. C., 144 Carroll St., Paterson. 
A.—Murray, John H. ,147 E. State St. Trenton. 
A.—Novinger, W. Broad St., Nationa, 
Bank ldg. a Trenton. 
A.—Smith, Forrest Preston, 32 Park st., Mont- 
clair. 
A.—Smith, Helen F., 32 Park st., Montclair. 
A.—Starr, J. F., 118 Park Place, Passaic. 
At.—Whitesell, Nettie J., Julian Place and 
Morris Ave., Elizabeth. 


NEW YORK. 


A.—Bandel, C. F., Hancock St. and Nostrand 
avenue, Brooklyn. 

A.—Beall, Francis J., 4528S. Salina St. Syracuse 

A.—Beeman, E. E., 500 Fifth Av. ., New York, 
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Nw.—Bissonette,Irene, 1169 Main St., Buffalo. 

A.—Brown, Ethel E., 392 Clinton Av., Brooklyn 

N. Guy w., Presbyterian Bldg. New 
r 


At.—Buster, Will L., 209 Prospect ave., Mt. 
Vernon. 
A.—Chiles, Harry L., 118 Metcalf Buildingg, 
Auburn. 
—Custer, M. 92 St., Newburgh. 
A.—Drake, J. T., Oneida. 
A.—Gaylord, J. "S., 120 State Street, Bing- 
hamton. 
8.C.—Goodlove, Paul C.,3 Dungan St., Can- 
andaigua. 
A.—Graham, Geo. E., 1851 7th ave., New York 
A.—Greene, W. E., 1815 7th Ave., Troy. 
Bn.—Griffis, Frederick H., Middletown. 
S.C.—Guthridge, Walter, 103 Pine St., Corning. 
A.—Harris, H. M., 356 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo. 
pee May V., 140 State St., Albany. 
Hart, Sylvester W., 140 State St., Albany. 
A.—Helmer, Geo. J., 136 Madison Ave., New 
York. 
A.—Helmer, John N.,128 E. 34th St. New York 
N.—Hjardemaal, H. E., 520 Nostrand ave., 
Brooklyn. 
At—Lefiler, Josephine, New Earl Bildg., 
Herkimer. 
At.—Lefiler, Wm. H., New Earl Bldg., Her- 
kimer. 
A.—Mattison, N. D., 16 Central Park West 
New York. 
A.—McGuire, Frank J., 12 Jay St., 
hamton. 
At.—Meaker, Lucius P., 140 Genesee Street, 
Auburn. 
A.—Merkeley, W. A., 480 Clinton Ave., 
Brooklyn. 
S.S.—Nason, Geo. F.,700 Park Ave., New York 
Bn.—Ness, W. F., Gluck Bldg., Niagara Falls. 
N.—Patten, G. Winfield, 361 Lexington Ave., 
New York. 
A.—Proctor, C. W., 897 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo. 
A.—Rogers, Cecil R, 275 Central Park, W., 
New York. 
Bn.—Sands, Ord L., 24 W. 59th St., New York. 


At.—Shipman, W. C.,444 State St.,Schenectady 


A.—Smiley, Wm. M., 213 State St., Albany. 
A.—Steele, W. W., 356 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo. 
At.—Stow, Ella K., 17 Main St., Binghamton. 
A.—Teall, Chas. C., 1252 Pacific St., Brooklyn. 
A—Teall, Mrs. Grace H., 1252 Pacific Street, 
Brooklyn. 
= —Trask, H. D., Batavia. 
A.—Underwood, Edward B., 156 Fifth Ave. = 
New York. 
A.—Underwood, Miss Evelyn K., 24 W. 59th 
St., New York. 
A.—Underwood, H. F., 908 Temple Bar, 40 
Court St., Brooklyn. 
A.—Underwood, Jerome A., 162 Main St., 
Hornellsville. 

A—Van Deusen, Harriett L., 140 State St., 
Albany. 

Ac.—Van Dyne, Oliver, “The Kanatenah,”’ 
376 Genesee St., Utica. 

A-—Wanless, Richard, Geneva. 

A.—Warren, Geo. S., 245 Wall St., Kingston. 


Bing- 
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Bn.—Webster, Frederick A., 2731 Broadway, 
New York. 

Bn.— Webster, Mrs. F. A., 2731 Broadway, 
New York. 

A.—West, William, 51 East 25th St., New York 

A —Woodhull, 8. C. 32 Savings Bank Bldg., 
Tthaca. 

A.—Whitcomb, C. H., 392 Clinton avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

A.—Whitcomb, Mrs. C. H., 392 Clint n Ave., 
Brooklyn. 

Bn.—White, Mary N., 1 McDonough S&t., 
Brooklyn. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Nw.—de Lendrecie, Helen, Fargo. 
Nw.—Basye, E. E.. Fargo. 


OHIO. 


A.—Aldrich, Wm. H., 581 The Arcade, Cleve- 
land. 

M.—Bickford, Edward Storrs, Elyria. 

A.—Booth, E. R., 65 Atlas Bank Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati. 

A.—Boyes, E H., 185 Front St., Marietta. 

A.—Bumpus, A. J. Stubenville. 

A.—Bumpus, J. F., East Liverpool. 

A.—Carlock, Chloe, C., Dollar Savings Bank 
Bldg. Youngstown. 

A.—Coons, Wm. N., Medina. 

A.—Dann, H. J., I. O. O. F. Bldg , Sandusky. 

A‘—Dillon, H. G., Lima. 

A.—Dixon, J. W., 49 N. Main St , London. 

A.—Dyer, Mary Maitland, 611 Outlook Bldg., 
Columbus. 

A.—Evans, Jennie L., 604 Hamilton Bldg., 
Akron. 

A.—Evans, Nelle M., 26 Riddle Blk., Ravenna. 

A.—Gamble, Frank E., 6th and Main Sts. 
Fremount. 

8.C.—Gaylord, W. A., Kenton. 

A.—Giddings, Miss N. M., 611 New England 
Bldg., Cleveland. 

A.—Gravett, H. H., Piqua. 

A.—Gravett, W. A., Troy. 

A.—Heyer, F. C., 604 Nat’! Union Bldg. Toledo 

A.—Hulett, C. M. T., 1208 New England 
Bldg., Cleveland 

A.—Hulett, M. F., Wheeler Bidg., Columbus. 

A.—Hulett, Miss M. Ione, 1208 New England 
Bldg., Cleveland. 

— C. V., The New Amsterdam, Cleve- 
and. 

A,—Kerr, J. A, Wooster. 

A.—Koontz, Effie B., London. 

N.—Liffring, L. A., The Nasby, Toledo. 

N.—Liffring, W. J., National Union Bldg., 
Toledo. 

N.—Liffring, Claire H. Gorman, National Un- 
ion Bldg., Toledo. 

A.—Linville, W. B., Middleton. 

A’'—McCartney, L. H., Xenia. 

A.—Morris, J. T. L., Wheeler Bldg., Columbus. 

A.—Richardson, Chas. L., 51 Clarence Bldg., 
Cleveland. 

A—Sackett, E W, 32 Bushnell Bldg., Springfield 

S.C.—Single on, R. 450 Fhe Arcade, 
Cleveland. 


JOURNAL OF THE 


A.—Vance, J. A., Chillicothe. 
A.—Westfall, D. C., The Argyle, Findlay. 
A.—Wilderson, W. H., Circleville. 


OKLAHOMA (Ter.) 


A.—Mahaffay, Mrs. Clara A., Oklahoma City, 
$.C.—Slade, J. W., Main and Okla. Ave, 
Blackwell. 


OREGON. 
A.—Beal, Miss Tacie, The Dalles. 
N.—Moore, F. E., LaGrande. 
A.—Rogers, W. A., Marquam Bldg., Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


A.—Baldwin, Helen M. 405-6 Liberty Nat. 
Bank Bldg, Pittsburg. 

Ph.—Burleigh, E. D., 1537 Chestnut St., Phila. 

A.—Campbell, A. D., 1524 Chestnut St., Phila. 

At.—Donnelly, Emma E., York. 

oe Emogene M., 222 W. 8th &t., 

rie. 

At.—Foster, Julia E., Stein Building, Butier. 

At.—Frame, Elizabeth Bundy, 27 S. 16th St., 
Philadelphia. 

At.—Frame, Ira Spencer, 27S. 16th St., Phila- 
del phia. 

Bn.—Gilbert, H. Armitt B. 311 Common- 
wealth Bldg., Allentown. 

At.—Harvey, K.G. 424 Adams Ave., Scranton. 

A.—Heine, Frank R., 307 Hamilton Bldg., 
Pittsburg. 

At.—Hewish, H. I., 17 W. Ross St., Wiikes- 
Rarre. 

A.—Hoefner, J. Henry, 57 Twelth St., Franklin 

A.—Hook, V. A., 17 Ross St., Wilkes-Barre. 

— W. Stanley, 17 South Beaver St., 

ork. 


Ph.—Keene, W. B., 1524 Chestnut St., Phila- 


delphia. 

A.—Marshall, F. J., First Nat’] Bank building, 
Uniontown. 

A.—Martin, Clara, 1028 Real Estate Trust 
bldg, Philadelphia. 

A.—Miller, Robert H., 43 Lovino Bldg., 
Washington. 

A.—Muttart, Chas. J. 414 Penn Bldg., Phila- 
delphia. 

§.S.—Parrish, Katherine, Waynesburg. 

N.—Peck, Vernon W., Hunter Bidg., Pittsburg. 

A.—Pennock, D. S. Brown, 1431 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia. 

A.—Pennock, Abbie Jane, 1431 Walnut St, 
Philadelphia. 

N.—Pressly, Mason W. Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

At.—Preston, J. Marie, 17 South Beaver St., 
York. 

A.—Root, J. A., Erie. 

At.—Santee, I. A., Berwick. 

At.—Saums, Sidney F., 210 W. Third St., 
Bioomsburg. 

— O. J., Witherspoon Bldg, Phila- 

elphia. 

A.—Sweet, B. W., 308 W. 7th St., Erie. 

A.—Stevenson, J. F., 719 N.6th St., Harrisburg 

A.—Stevenson, Mrs. H. A.,719 N. 6th St., 
Harrisburg. 


AMERICAN 


A.—Vastine, Harry M., 109 Locust St., Har- 
risburg. 
Ph.—Webb, Ida DeLancy, 325 Main St., 

Ridgway. 
At.—White, Bertha O., Clarion. 
Ph.—Wingert, H. Shindle, Temple College, 
Philadelphia. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


At.—Rhodes, A. W. 385 Westminster Street, 


Providence. 
Bn.—Wall, Clarence H., 163 Elmwood Ave. 


Providence. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 


A.—Beauchamp, Vina, Centerville. 
C.—Eneboe, Canton. 
N.—Jones, G. P., Watertown. 


TENNESSEE. 


S.S.—Barnes, Mrs. Clarence, 31 Loveman bldg., 
Chattanooga. 

A.—Byrum, H. R., Randolph Bldg., Memphis. 

8.8—Collier, J. Eile, Willeox Bldg., Nashville. 

8. S.—Collier, R. 8., Columbia- 

A.—Drennan, T. oa 117 E. La Fayette St., 
Jackson. 

A.—Duffield, Miss Bessie A., Willcox Bldg., 
Nashville. 

A.—Evans, A. L., 301 Miller Bldg., Chatta- 


nooga. 
S.S.—Holland, W. R., Murfreesboro. 
A.—Link, W. F., 703 Empire Bldg., Knoxville. 
A.—Owens, Chas., Miller Bldg., Chattanooga. 
A.—Shackleford,J.R., Willcox Bldg., Nashville 


TEXAS. 


A.—Clark, D. L., Jones and Crockett Sts., 


Sherman. 
A.—Faulkner, J., Preston Bldg., Paris. 


A.—Loving, W. B. Sherman. 
A.—Ray, T. L., Board of Trade Building, Ft. 
Worth. 
UTAH. 


A.—Goodrich, L. J., Loga 
A.—Hibbs, A. P., eset Bows Bldg., Ogden. 


VERMONT. 


A.—Brock, W. W., 134 State St., Montpelier. 
At.—Cota, Rose, 10 Clark St., Burlington. 
At.—Knauss, S. M., 64 State St., Montpelier. 
A.—Loudon, Guy E., 157 8. Union St., Burl- 
ington. 
A.—Martin, L. D., 85 Miles Granite Bldg., 
Barre 
an H. K., 10-11 Quinn Bldg. 
Rutland. 
A.—MclIntyre, H. H., Randolph 
A.—Wheeler, C. G., "32 
boro. 
A.—Whitcomb, Henry Phelps, 301 College 
St., Burlington. 


ain St., Brattle- 
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VIRGINIA. 


A.—Fout, Geo. E. 204 E. Franklin St., Rich- 
mon 
A.—Kibler, J. M., Lynchburg. 
A.—Shackleford, E H., 204 East Franklin 
St., Richmond. 

A.—Willard, W. D., Taylor building, Norfolk. 
WASHINGTON. 
N.—Hodgson, J. E., 615 ae block, Spokane. 
N.—Johnson, R. Paine ldg., Walla Walla. 
N.—Nichols, Grace M., 301 Nichols Bldg., 

Spokane. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


At.—Lemasters, Lee, 123 Main St., Fairmont. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A.—Patterson, Mrs. Alice M., W. Loan and 


Trust Bldg. 
A.—Stearns, Pope bldg., 14th st., N W. 


WISCONSIN. 
a Chas. W., 322 Hayes Block, Janes- 
ville 
N.—Cherry, Leslie E., 409 Matthews Bldg., 
Milwaukee. 


A —Culhertson, Eliza M., Appleton. 

N.—Davis, Warren B., "912 Herman Bldg., 
Milwaukee. 

A.—Fryette, S. J., Wisconsin Bldg., Madison. 

N.—-Gage, Ora L., Oshkosh. 

N.—Jorris, A. U., 312 McMillan Bldg., La- 
crosse. 

A.—Morris, Henry D., Grand Rrapids. 

M. —MeNary, J. F.. 313 Matthews Bldg., 
Milwaukee. 

M.—MeNary, W. D., Matthews Bldg., Mil- 
waukee. 

N.—Oium, F. N., Bent Block, Oshkosh. 

N.—Sanders, W. A., Dan & Sol Block, Racine. 

N.---Sanders, Maud M., Dan & Sol Block, 
Racine. 

N.---Thompson, 8. A. L., 
Milwaukee. 

A.---Whitehead, Harriett A., Whitewater. 

M---Williams, Oscar W., Lake Geneva. 

8.C.—Wright, F. A., Haber Blk., Fond du Lac. 


CANADA. 


Bn.—Hardie, Jessie Barbara, 224 Maria St., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
~ —Heist, Edgar,D. King St.East, Berlin,Ont. 
A.—Lacy, J. C., 470 McLaren St., Ottawa, Ont. 
A—Reesor, J. "Arthur E., 111 Confederation 
Life Bidg. ., Toronto, Ont. : 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


A.—Gilman, Carrie, A., 752 King Street, 
Honolulu. 

A.—Severson, Kathryne, P. O. Box 148, 
Honolulu. 


121 Wisconsin St., 


The first meeting of the Arkansas Osteopathic Association since the passage of the 
osteopathic law in that state will be held at 8 p. m. at the Capital Hotel, 


Little Rock. 


It is expected that Dr. Hildreth, of St. Louis, will be present at the meeting. 


The Board of Examiners provided for by the new law has not yet been appointed. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 


Incorporated 


SUCCESSOR TO BOSTON INSTITUTE OF OSTEOPATHY october 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


W. E. Harris, D.O., President F. K. BYRKIT, A.M., D.O., Secretary 
H. T. CRAWFORD, A.B., D.O., Vice-President F. M. SLAGLE, Treasurer 


DIRECTORS 
WILFRED E. HArRIs, D. O MaRK SHRUM, A. B.,M.D.,D O. FRANCIS K. ByRKIT, A. M., D. O. 
Louise A. GRIFFIN, M. D.,D. O. HOWARD T. CRAWFORD, A. B., D. O. 
H. ALTON RoarK, D. O. FRANK C. LEAVITT, M. D.,D.O. 
FRANK M. SLAGLE. 


The college staff numbers twenty-one members. That each instructor is a successful, active 
practitioner, is an important advantage to the student. In view of there being a popular demand on 
the part of the profession at large for a three year college course, and that such a move on the part 
of the colleges seems imperative for the future welfare of the science, the directors have voted to 
increase our course to three years of nine months each, with a tuition fee of one hundred and fifty 
dollars per annum, including dissecting material and all other privileges. Our fall class convenes 
September 16, 1903. 

With this additional time, we can, with our unexcelled advantages, present a course of instruc- 
tion including one full year of clinical demonstation and practice, osteopathic and surgical which will 
be appreciated by all students as well as practioners desiring post-graduate work. 


For further information, catalogue or College Journal address 


MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY, 
697 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
“THE ILKLEY,” 178 Huntington Avenue 


CLINTON E. ACHORN, D. O. BOsTON INSTITUTE 
SIDNEY A. ELLIS, D. O. ; OF 
MRS. ADA A. ACHORN, D. O. OSTEOPATHY. 


OSTEOPATHIC FHYSICIANS 
Office Established in July, 1897 


Founders of Boston Institute of Osteopathy. 

Entire time now devoted to private practice. 

Treatments by appointment. Telephone, “Back Bay, 420.” 
Publishers of “ Boston Osteopath.”” Write for sample copy. 


The 
Colorado College of Osteopathy 


(Successors to the Bolles Institute of Osteopathy) 


1457 & 1459 Ogden Street, Near Colfax Avenue, 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


Chartered to teach and practice Osteopathy. Oldest practice in the State. Member of the 
Associated Colleges of Osteopathy. Full Course. 


Write for Announcement of School, and Terms for Treatment. 


Dr. S. S. STILL, President. Dr. GEO. E. MOORE, Vice-President. 
Dr. ELLa D. STILL, Sup’t Women’s Department. A. B. SHAW, Secretary. 


STILL COLLEGE 


OF 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


( MEMBER OF ASSOCIATED COLLEGES OE OSTEOPATHY ) 


Has both two year and three year courses. 


Faculty of seventeen professors, all having degrees covering their special- 


ties. Of these ten are graduate Osteopaths. 


February class as usual this year (1903). 
Has furnished every student full two quarters dissection FREE. 


Every graduate given degree of Doctor of Osteopathy. 


Owns its own building in its own name. Building as neat as a pin; 


30,000 feet of floor space. 
Professors good moral Christian men and women. 


None of its graduates have found it necessary to go to any other Osteo- © 


pathic college or school for further study. 
Its business methods challenge the admiration of the Osteopathic profession. 
Specially fits students and graduates for State Board examinations. 


Osteopathy taught from the beginning. 
Is not conducted for profit, but to advance the science. 


== ‘Te = 


AmericanSchool 


of 


Osteopat 
I 
Kirksville, 
Missouri. 
Dr. A. T. STILL, Founder of the Science, PRESIDENT. 
The largest and foremost Osteopathic College in the world. Ten years of I 
successful school work. Roster of students exceeds seven hundred. This insti- 
tution teaches genuine Osteopathy — no adjuncts. 1 
Teaching facilities unexcelled. Thoroughly equipped laboratories in all de- 


partments. Clincal advantages unlimited. Faculty composed of fifteen able and 
experienced instructors who devote their full time to teaching. Anatomy taught 
in every term— three professors in charge of this department. Special attention 
given to dissection and the study of Anatomy in general. 

Course of study covers a period of two years, divided into four terms of five 
months each. Classes are formed in September and February of each year when 
new students are matriculated. Next term opens February 2, 1903. 

Write for cataiogue, Journal of Osteopathy, or any information you may 
wish. Address 


American School of Osteopathy 


Kirksville, Mo. 


